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It’s surely surimer, for there's a swallow: 

Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 

The bird race quicken and wheel and thicken. 
—Curistina Rossetti 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ot women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 


—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carneciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to new spapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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THE MOROCCAN BANQUET 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

In the April Magazine we read your interesting 
story of the dinner given by the French Govern- 
ment in honor of the American Mission to Mo- 
rocco, eight guests of France on that memorable 
pleasure exertion. The proof reader's error gives 
the year 1924 instead of 1923. The writer was in 
Paris in 1923, favored with an invitation to that 
stately banquet. Four ladies had shared Africa 
and its fatigue with their distinguished husbands. 

Mrs. Edgar Bancroft, a linguist “‘au bout des 
doigts,”’ passed away a few months later, at home 
in Chicago. Soon after her death Edgar Ban- 
croft was made Ambassador to Japan, serving his 
country to the last, dying in Japan at his post 
on the field. 

It seems worth while to picture one small section 
of this colorful assembly. There was M. Dall- 
Piaz, with his black cigar, head of the French 
Line of ships. He asked the lady from America 
if she were inconvenienced by the smoke. ‘‘Au 
contraire, Monsieur.’’ This led to conversation 
on the Art School in the Palace of Fontaincbleau, 
new in 1923. Nearby was a grande dame, Madame 
Carnot, daughter-in-law of the late President 
Carnot, in white satin, languidly rolling her tell- 
ing eyes above a huge white ostrich fan. Seated 
next was a Canadian who had been in Phila- 
delphia. The writer confessed her habitat was 
on the site of Fort Duquesne. ‘‘Bien, my uncle 
Dr. Rousseau was a homeopathic physician in 
Pittsburgh long ago.'’ **Parfaitement, Monsieur, 
perhaps confrére du Marcellin Coté in the mauve 
decade, as it were."’ Dr. Rousseau had been the 
family physician in the last century. Quebec and 
Fort Duquesne! Montcalm and Wolfe! And so 
Pittsburgh went on the map of the nephew of his 
uncle in 1923—homeopathically. 

—Mary Tuaw Tuompson 


The date given in Mrs. Thompson's interesting 
letter is the correct one. There were, however, 
five women and four men in the Moroccan party, 
as stated in the original article. 


BON JOUR, MR. YOUNG! 

Owen D. Young has finished his work at Paris 
and the grave question of reparations has been 
settled. And now, when he comes back to his 
own country, he does so with a renown that puts 
him in the front rank of statesmanship. Well 
educated, experienced in the practice of the law, 
the leading captain of industry in electrical de- 
velopment, a student of the economic problems of 
the world, a man who enjoys the nealiiene of our 
whole nation, he is well qualified for the highest 
leadership, and after looking into the crystal 
gazing-ball of the future, we plainly see him as 
the candidate of the Democratic party for Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1932. And when he 
rides into the lists, provided that his steed is 
properly caparisoned, the Republican candidate- 
whoever he may be—must needs beshrew himself 
lest he be unhorsed. 
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THE REAL VALUES OF LIFE 


By Str Esme Howarp 


Sir Esme Howard, the popular and accomplished Ambassador from Great Britain to the United 
States, recently deliv ered an address before the students of Princeton University, from which the daily 
newspaper press gave only a tantalizing extract. The Ambassador has now most graciously yielded to 
the request to furnish the manuscript for publication in the Carnecie MaGazine, and it was found to 
contain so much that was charming in style and stimulating in thought that it is given here in full. Sir 
Esme Howard, as is well known, comes from a family whose present head, the Duke of Norfolk, is Earl 
Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, and stands next to the Blood Royal at the head of the 
Peerage of England. The antiquity of the Howard family runs back in an unbroken line to the Con- 
quest and beyond that into Saxon times when an ancient chieftain, Hereward, changed his name to 





Howard. | 


a are, I suppose, no persons pre- 
sent who will dispute the proposi- 
tion that the main object of life is the 
attainment of happi- 
ness. By happiness 
Ido not at all mean 
pleasure, which is 
a very different 
thing. Pleasure is a 
purely transient and 
generally rapidly 
transient Pr, se 
dependent entirely 
onexternals. Happi- 
ness should be a 
permanent condi- 
tion so far as any- 
thing in this life can 
be called permanent 
and it depends 
mainly, if not en- 
tirely, on ourselves 
—that is to say, on 
our attitude towards 
the varied condi- 
tions of life which 
surround us. 

These conditions, as I see it, may be 
roughly divided into three categories, 
to which, for convenience of expres- 
sion, I will give the word ‘‘values.’ 

These three categories of values are, 


first, spiritual values, secondly, the 
scientific and esthetic values, and, 
thirdly, the material values. There 


have existed from time to time people 
who believed they could live entirely 
for and by the spiritual values without 
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taking into account the material con- 
ditions of the world around them. 
There have no doubt been great saints 
who have lived lives 
of this kind either 
among their fellow 
men or entirely re- 
mote from them. I 
am perhaps inclined 

oubt if all the 
ancient hermits of 
the desert could be 
classed as saints. 
Too many, I fear, 
only abandoned the 
world and retired 
into the desert in 
order, as someone 
has put it, to enjoy 
each other's lack of 
conversation. This 
is no doubt a per- 
fectly legitimate 
but hardly saintly 
reason for not tak- 
ing our share in the 
struggles and trou- 
bles of life. It may or may not be a 
meritorious way of pursuing happiness. 
Iam not prepared to give an opinion on 
this point. At any rate, even the least 
unselfish of the hermits were not inter- 
fering with the pursuit of happiness by 
others, and this is certainly something 
to their credit. I am, however, in- 
clined to think that they are in any case 
less to be blamed than many of the 
materialists who criticize them as idlers, 
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and whose activities consist in climbing 
up to wealth and power over the pros- 
trate bodies of others. 

Then, secondly, we have sometimes 
artists and sometimes scientists who 
live almost entirely for the scientific and 
esthetic values. For such men nothing 
exists in life but what they consider to 
be knowledge or beauty. Everything 
else they despise. The saint who lives 
for contemplation and prayer, for spirit- 
ual values, and the materialist who 
lives for material values only, are both 
equally objects of pity and contempt to 
these fierce and fanatical hot gospelers 
of the evangel of beauty and knowl- 
edge. Both would seem to have lost 
the sense of proportion that goes to 
make happiness. 

Thirdly, and finally, there are people 
who think that it is possible success- 
fully to pursue happiness without tak- 
ing into account either the spiritual 
values or scientific or esthetic values. 
These are the materialists of this life. 
They make the fatal error of mistaking 
mere transient pleasure and comfort, 
riches, earthly possessions, and honors 
for happiness. Such as these never 
come within measurable distance of the 
object of their pursuit. 

Now it appears to me that the best 
recipe for happiness for most of us 
ordinary mortals should contain all 
these values in proper proportions. 

Just as an architect who designs a 
house should keep ever before his eyes 
the due proportions of each story to the 
whole, the proportions of the windows 
to the stories, the proportions of the 
doorways and of the attics, and of the 
roof and so on, in order that the values 
of each shall blend into a harmonious 
whole, so it is essential that in building 
our palace of happiness we give to each 
of the three ingredients or values I have 
mentioned its proper proportion. Other- 
wise the result will be a monstrosity of 
some kind. We can certainly admire 
disproportion in saintliness or in genius, 
but it becomes altogether intolerable in 
the ordinary and the humdrum. I do 
not know how many geniuses or saints 


there may be among my audience, but I 
will say frankly that I do not appeal to 
them but only to the C.3 people like 
myself to whom I am able to make my- 
self intelligible. 

I do not propose to discuss the neces- 
sity of spiritual values for happiness. 
For me that is self-evident. Without 
them there can absolutely be no cheer- 
ful acceptance of those sorrows and 
sufferings through which all of us have 
sooner or later to pass. Without them 
we never learn the lesson of sacrifice and 
of offering for others the best we have, 
not grudgingly or of necessity but as 
cheerful givers. I therefore merely 
assume it as axiomatic that, say, a good 
sixty per cent of spiritual values are 
essential for the make-up of the happy 
man. 

Next we come to the scientific and 
esthetic values. It is of the esthetic 
values that I wish to speak today, be- 
cause as it seems to me they have been 
for generations past terribly neglected 
in Anglo-Saxon countries and, since 
Anglo-Saxondom has become the fash- 
ion, in other countries also. We have 
in this matter suffered first under the 
tyranny of the Puritans, who held that 
beauty of color and of form was a snare 
of the Evil One. In this connection 
there comes to my mind a verse, by 
whom written I do not remember, but 
which has always delighted me— 

The Puritan as down life's path he goes, 

Gathers the thorn and casts away the rose, 

Thinking to please by this peculiar whim, 

The God who fashioned it and gave it him. 
Later we suffered from the worse 
tyranny of the utilitarians, who held 
that unless a thing could be demon- 
strated to be of some material use, it 
was sheer wastefulness to create it and 
maintain it. Beauty was not of ma- 
terial and immediate use; therefore it 
was not to be encouraged. The utili- 
tarians, who were often materialists of 
the most uncompromising description 
masquerading under a cloak of love of 
humanity, would ultimately have pro- 
duced world-wide revolution had we 
allowed them to dominate us much 
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longer, not so much because of their 
antiesthetic philosophy, but because, 
with their policy of laisser-faire or of 
noninterference by government in the 
money-making activities of individuals 
and companies, they led to the gravest 
abuses in England, and I believe in other 
countries. We have, however, slowly 
emancipated ourselves from that tyranny 
as we did earlier from the almost equally 
antiesthetic tyranny of Puritanism. For 
some time past, therefore, we can see 
rays of hope for a really great esthetic 
future for our Anglo-Saxon countries, 
for the general diffusion of the love of 
beauty without which, unless my 
theory of its necessity for happiness is 
quite wrong, even the greatest peoples 
cannot hope to pursue happiness suc- 
cessfully. 

In one thing alone in England a taste 
for beauty has survived the Puritan and 
the utilitarian attacks—and that is in 
the love of gardens. The dictum of 
Bacon in his essay on Gardens still 
holds good: ‘‘God Almighty first 
planted a garden, and indeed it is the 
purest of pleasures. It is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man."’ It 
is still one of the greatest joys in travel- 
ing about England in the summer to see 
the little gardens of humble cottages in 
the villages built before the great 
utilitarian and industrial era of the 
last century. In those unhappy utili- 
tarian towns there was no room for a 
blade of grass, because the only use for 
grass was to feed cattle and sheep. 
Therefore man that dwelt and unfortu- 
nately still dwells in such towns is 
denied the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man. 

It is, however, of the nature of the 
Englishman, and particularly of the 
English child, to love flowers. It is not 
true of him that— 

A primrose by the river's brim, 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


That is a taste for natural beauty which 
does not require to be cultivated. But 
with us, and I take it in this country 


also, there is as a rule little inborn taste 
for beautiful things created by the art of 
man. The noble building, the glorious 
picture, the great orchestral symphony, 
the splendid statue, the wondrous 
stained-glass windows of the Middle 
Ages are but yellow primroses and 
nothing more to most of us until we 
have our eyes opened by education in 
these things. Poetry is different. For 
this, as for the beauties of nature, Anglo- 
Saxons the world over have generally 
maintained a natural taste. As regards 
poetry, education is not of such im- 
portance to men of English speech. 

But what I would like to impress on 
my audience today is the great loss of 
happiness they will undoubtedly suffer 
if they do not try to learn and to under- 
stand something of the arts of archi- 
tecture, of music, of painting. There 
are no doubt some unfortunate indi- 
viduals who cannot distinguish one 
note from another. I remember one old 
General who used to say he knew two 
tunes, ‘‘God Save the King,”’ and the 
rest. Such persons have only half their 
hearing and are as much to be pitied as 
the very short-sighted. But they can 
find pleasure in other arts such as paint- 
ing and architecture. 

There are, however, very few mortals 
who can create anything worth men- 
tioning in any of the major arts. We 
can learn to enjoy them and so to add to 
our stock of happiness. We may even 
join with enthusiasm, intelligence, and 
pleasure in conversations on these sub- 
jects without becoming either creators 
ourselves, or professional art critics—a 
career I should always be inclined to 
avoid. 

But the actual joy of creating great 
things which are a source of happiness 
to ourselves as well as to others will 
always remain the privilege of the elect. 

There is nevertheless a smaller part 
in the creation of beautiful things in 
which we can all share. There is, I 
imagine, scarcely one here present who 
could not if he or she tried become a 
first-class craftsman in some branch or 
other. Any of us taking up as a hobby, 
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as a pastime, Carving in wood or stone, 
iron work, pottery making, stained- 
glass making, bookbinding, tapestry 
making, carpet weaving and the like, 
would if he tried hard enough and 
learnt enough to choose or make for 
himself good designs and combinations 
of colors—any of us doing these things 
might become really good craftsmen 
and leave behind us something whereby 
we might be remembered. 

This brings me to the real object—to 
the pith and marrow of my little dis- 
course. I hope the discourse may be 
good because I have written it, not be- 
cause I thought it would interest you 
but because I was interested in it myself. 
That is the first principle of all good 
work. One must be interested in it one- 
self; if not, how can one interest oth- 
ers? That, however, is beside the mark. 

The moral of all the foregoing is that 
you young people of America and also 
our young people in England can add 
much to your own happiness and also 
the happiness of the world generally if 
you will learn not only to appreciate 
beautiful things but also to create them 
within the measure of your capacity. 
There is nothing—apart from the ever 
important cultivation of the spiritual 
values—which your country and my 
country need so much as the cultiva- 
tion of the esthetic values, not in the 
foolish, precious, and pretentious fash- 
ion of the esthetes of the Victorian era, 
but in the straightforward, manly 
fashion of many of the great artists of 
the Renaissance period. 

In many ways the present age in this 
country makes me feel that it resembles 
the Renaissance. Everywhere new 
ideas, new Customs, new inventions are 
stirring, shaping themselves, altering 
the life of men. None of you young 
people will remember as I do what life 
was like before automobiles, before 
radio, before aeroplanes, before tele- 
phones, before electric light, the con- 
struction of great buildings of cement 
and steel, the cinema, and the talking 
pictures. All these things have come 
in a short time and other inventions and 
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discoveries perhaps more extraordinary 
still may, we feel, astonish us at any 
time. But in the midst of this it is im- 
possible not to escape the conviction 
that the sense for beautiful things is 
getting atrophied and may be lost 
altogether. 

Therefore I would appeal to you, the 
youth of America, to give up some time 
to the study of crafts, especially if you 
feel you can yourselves produce some- 
thing that is worth while. Only the 
other day I visited near Detroit a school 
built by a munificent citizen, Mr. 
George Booth, the object of which was 
to give to the scholars the opportunity 
not only of receiving a liberal high- 
school education but also of learning 
how to practice some one of the handi- 


crafts—iron work, lead work, silver 
work, wood carving, bookbinding, 
printing, and many others. It was a 


wonderful institution and I thought to 
myself that Mr. Booth certainly de- 
served the thanks not only of the schol- 
ar but also of the country and even of 
all English-speaking peoples for setting 
an example in education which I hope 
may be widely followed both here and 
in England and throughout the British 
Empire. Unfortunately for myself, I 
may say that I never learnt any handi- 
craft and that source of creative happi- 
ness is at present denied me. But I hope 
to make good this defect when I retire 
from diplomatic life next year and to 
become perhaps an enthusiastic if be- 
lated bookbinder. I should like to 
think I had persuaded one or two of you 
here present to try your hand at such 
humble work and so assure to yourselves 
many happy hours and the prospect of 
leaving something behind you which 
will have added to the beauty of your 
great country and be worthy of it, as 
well as keeping your memory green 
among generations to come. 

One word in conclusion. Some of 
those present will no doubt be inclined 
to criticize my humble homily, on the 
grounds that having set out ambitiously 
on the great theme of the attainment of 
happiness by mankind, I have ended it 
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with bookbinding. I may be accused, 
not without some justification, of being 
guilty of bathos. To those who make a 
criticism of that sort I can but plead in 
extenuation that I was only speakin 

for respectable mediocrities like my all. 
Moreover, even if bookbinding is but a 
small matter I console myself with a 
saying—whose I forget—which I came 
across the other day—that most men 
must be content to do small things with 
a great heart. Provided the great heart 
is there, it matters little how small is 
the work in hand so long as we do it to 
the best of our ability. The universe, 


when all is said and done, is built up of 
entirely invisible atoms. To have 
bound one book really well is always to 
have accomplished something worth 
doing because we have added in ac- 
cordance with the measure of our ca- 
pacity to do so to the stock of beautiful 
things in the world. In doing so, we 
shall also have accomplished something 
which has its spiritual value, because as 
Michelangelo said somewhere: 

“A beautiful thing seen here below 
resembles more than aught else that 
mysterious source from which all of 
us come.” 


JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE 


obscure little town of Tournus in 

Burgundy on August 21, 1725, and at 
a very early age gave signs of artistic 
promise. When he was thirty the sculp- 
tor, Pigalle, nominated him to the 
Academy, and his relationship with 
that institution from this point on was 
a source of constant dissension through- 
out his life. He proceeded to exhibit 
there without fulfilling the academic 
conditions and when he failed to heed 
repeated warnings, he was excluded 
from the Salon of 1767. Two years 
later, however, his production of 
“Severus Reproaching Caracalla’’ was 
greeted with such an ovation from the 
public that the Academy was forced to 
admit him. But not without first tak- 
ing its revenge! He was given classifi- 
cation, not in the high order of his- 
torical painting to which he felt him- 
self entitled, but as a genre painter. The 
humiliation was more than he could 
endure and he withdrew at once in 
dudgeon. He was not induced to ex- 
hibit again until after the Revolution 
and then he was to have another heart- 
break, for he was to find that his 
moment had fled, never to return. A 
new school—the classic—to which he 
was a stranger had now captured the 


rm Baptiste GREUZE was born in the 


French fancy; the Revolution had eaten 

his substantial fortune; his beauti- 
ful wife was false to him; and age had 
begun to sap his talent. And so he died 
in Paris in indigence on March 21, 1805, 
an unhappy old man. 

Greuze is often aptly styled the 
painter of the bourgeoisie because he 
found his happiest inspirations among 
the middle classes. He gave artistic 
expression to the literary sentiments of 
Diderot and Rousseau, and was one of 
the first to dare to see beauty in the 
humble, to realize that the simple piety 
of the honest was a subject for glory, 
not for scorn. Boucher and Fragonard 
had catered to the piquant pleasures of 
men of the world, but the picture be- 
came in the hands of Greuze something 
like a moral sermon. 

In all his studies there is joyousness, 
an ingenuous charm, a freshness that 
never fails to captivate. His ‘‘Coquette’’ 
in the J. Willis Dalzell Memorial Col- 
lection, reproduced on the cover, is one 
of the most admired works in that dis- 
tinguished group, and is a perfect ex- 
ample of his ability to portray a girl 
whose face shows sweet innocence in an 
angelic countenance lighted by a ro- 
guish eye. 
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THE WORLD'S CAPITALS OF MUSIC— 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By CuHarvLes HEINROTH 


Organist and Director of Music of the Carnegze Institute 


A capital is the seat of authority; a 
state’s center, where policies are 
formed, laws enacted, and from which 
radiate the rays of organized power and 
ordered administration. 

Music, however, is an invisible realm. 
It is selective, not elective. It is not a 
democracy. Its 
history takes no 
account of the 
general masses, 
nor the exercise of 
their choice; 
neither do the 
prerogatives of 
birth or station 
secure leadership. 
In reality it is a 
dictatorship more 
than anything else. 
Whoever can, 
seizes the reins of 
power. Not by 
pronunciamentos 
nor edicts, but by 
works. The sway 
is one of the mind. 

The laws, rules, 
and regulations 
that govern for the 
time being origi- 
nate in one man’s 
mind. He consults no one but his own 
esthetic expediency. His practice be- 
comes the rule of the dominion. He 
does not command, but overcomes, con- 
vinces. Forceful suasion is the power 
that regulates the rules and guides the 
destinies of this principality. Law 
enforcement is not required, for every- 
one is a willing and admiring subject, 
recognizing but one superior force 
Expressive Beauty. Every adherent 
bows to it, enjoys it, imitates it. 

It is plain, then, that wherever genius 
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resides, the musical capital of the world 
is there. It becomes a cynosure upon 
which is focused the art interest. The 
location of such a spot cannot be pre- 
dicted any more than the advent of 
genius in a family. It changes con- 
stantly and turns up in the most un- 
looked-for places. 
This shifting geog- 
raphy of music 
and its traceable 
effects is really the 
subject of this 
sketch. At times 
the accidents of 
location have in- 
fluenced not only 
the immediate but 
the further course 
of music. 
The other day 
was looking at a 
revolving globe; 
the thought struck 
me—how limited 
is the area that has 
cradled the great 
historical music. 
One could almost 
cover the surface 
with one finger. 
From Naples on 
the south to Leipsic on the north, and 
Vienna to Paris, east to west, are the 
bounds within which the main develop- 
ments of modern music have taken 
place. I am not now speaking of the 
offshoots or the outlying provinces, but 
the main line of musical developments 
that were instrumental in shaping its 
course. 

Geographically speaking, I am im- 
pressed by the fact that the world’s 
work in music—the lion’s share of it 
was done in three camps of musicians: 
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those of Italy, Austria, and Saxony; and 
if we reckon the preparatory work, by a 
fourth—the Netherlands. How many 
realize that the so-called Low Coun- 
tries supplied the first great masters of 
music? And still this is not at all 
surprising when we consider their 
wonderful artistic achievements in 
painting of those contemporary times. 
I need only recall the names of Hals, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt. These can be 
matched by Dufay, Ockeghem, Josquin 
des Prez, Willaert, and Orlando di 
Lasso in music, showing the high state 
of culture and well-being prevalent in 
the Netherlands at that time. Music 
was in its infancy, though, compared 
with the strides painting had already 
made in the Renaissance. The modern 
vehicles of conveying musical thought 

-the major and minor scales and the 
Cine system resulting therefrom— 
had not yet been invented; and we can- 
not speak of a Dutch or Flemish capital 
of music for this reason: although three 
of the five composers just mentioned 
were born in the Hainaut district, four 
of the five migrated to Burgundy, 
France, Bavaria, and Italy; especially in 
this last country the contact stirred 
dormant talent into productivity: here 
the art found its proper soil and under 
Palestrina the whole centuries-old de- 
velopment of the Netherland school 
finally reached its finest esthetic flore- 
scence. Still the Netherland masters 
were and had been the teachers of 
Europe, and right here I would like to 
insert a reflection on the effect of geog- 
raphy, climate, and environment on 
music. In the North the intellectual, 
in the South the sensuous element is 
favored; that is, the South abandons it- 
self to the charm of sound, it may be 
intoxicated by a beautiful tone; the 
North looks at the part it plays in an 
integral system of thought—the mean- 
ing it reflects. True to nature, the 
Netherland composers ruled by hard, 
rather harsh intellect, which was 


softened when it came under the Italian 
influence of Palestrina and his com- 
patriots. 
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Since virtually the entire efforts of 
these composers were directed in the ex- 
pression and service of the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church, Rome was the natural 
capital of the ecclesiastical music of the 
‘a capella’’—that is, the unaccompa- 
nied school of church music, and has 
remained so ever since. It would natur- 
ally gravitate there. 

The Eternal City may therefore be 
considered the first of the world’s musi- 
cal capitals, and one building in it, the 
Sistine Chapel, is the traditional center 
of this kind of church music. Neither 
the Anglican nor the Russian schools 
can rival it in historic importance. The 
only time this supremacy has been 
called into question was by the Cathe- 
dral of San Marco in Venice and, it may 
be said in parenthesis, not on the score 
of purity and elevation, but of effect. 
Venice lay on the trade route to the 
Orient. It gradually assumed its color 
and soon became the most sumptuous 
city of Europe. It borrowed Byzantine 
architecture and mosaics; its school of 
painting was noted for the gorgeous- 
ness of its coloring. Following the 
same impulse, San Marco introduced 
accompaniment into its services and by 
placing choruses, orchestras, and organs 
in different parts of the building intro- 
duced the so-called “‘concertato’’ style 
of pitting contrast against contrast and 
gradually pressed toward secular effects. 
The services were marked by pomp and 
circumstance. Its chapel masters are an 
almost continuous roll of honor of the 
Italian development of instrumental 
music. One of them will presently 
stand out more conspicuously. 

But the real beginning of modern 
music, the actual start of our present 
conception, was in Florence about 1600, 
where a group of cultural cognoscenti 
discussed means and methods to revive 
the ancient Greek drama in its pristine 
glory and all unconsciously invented 
opera, something totally different, in 
the process. As a matter of fact, that 
movement was a protest against the 
complex music of the polyphonic style, 
which was prevalent in the church and 
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the only musical expression in good 
standing; against the system of placing 
tones in skillful design, and in favor of 
making the tones express a definite 
thought, capable of following the quick 
changes of human dialogue. For this 
purpose these innovators adopted one 
principal melody with subordinate ac- 
companiment and the modern scales- 
the homophonic as opposed to the 
poly phonic system. Out of all the ex- 
periments, gropings, hits and misses of 
the early Florentines there emerged the 
first great opera composer, Monteverdi, a 
chapel master of San Marco, whose 
‘Lamento d’Arianna’’ re-echoed 
throughout Europe and thrilled and 
chilled the spines of a generation that 
has long since joined its fathers. We 
today can look at it morecold-bloodedly 
and still feel in this composition of 
1608 a dramatic fervor and harmonic 
leading strangely prophetic of *‘Tris- 
tan,’’ written about a quarter of a 
millenium later. 

After this, opera took a southern 
trend to Naples, where Alessandro 
Scarlatti gave to Italian opera its 
principal type of expression, the aria 
with its recitative and whose style of 
overture was a forerunner of the later 
sonata. 

So we see the capital of opera w ander- 
ing from Florence, where it originated, 
to Venice and Naples; then taking a big 
leap to London under Handel. We get 
the strange geographic melange of a 
German writing Italian opera in an 
English town. It is an offshoot. Han- 
del’s opera is still where he left it. And 
so is his oratorio, and while London is 
still the capital of oratorio, it is not a 
form that had any direct influence on 
the development of music. It was 

Handel’s misfortune not to have had 
any followers like his contemporary, 
Bach, which makes him a dominant 
figure in music. Bach was the first, not 
the last of a line. The two, Handel and 
Bach, were born within a few miles and 
a few months of each other in Saxony. 
They were the first two of a number of 
great composers who either were born 


-or did most of their work in Saxony; 


the number includes besides Bach and 
Handel, Weber, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner; we may even include 
Brahms, who was born in Hamburg, 
really lower Saxony, though he is 
usually counted a Viennese. Bach had 
Leipsic for his headquarters and it has 
been a capital of music and a great 
center of musical activity and educa- 
tion in two different epochs. This 
town was from earliest times an im- 
portant international trading post. The 
semiannual fairs held there are world- 
renowned and attract buyers from all 
parts of the globe—from Asia, Africa, 
and America. It is also a great publish- 
ing center. More books have been 
printed there than anywhere else. It 
is this business prosperity that made it 
possible for the municipality to have 
the St. Thomas’ School and an impor- 
tant church music establishment that 
attracted Bach. St. Thomas’ Church is 
celebrated as a stronghold of Protestant 
music much as the Sistine Chapel is of 
the Catholic ideal form of worship, 
because here the musical symbols of 
Protestantism—the chorale and the 
organ—found under Bach their highest 
and most varied expression. 
Immediately after Bach and Handel, 
there was another revulsion against 
strict, severe polyphonic forms. Music 
had again become too complicated. The 
public found fugues too difficult to 
understand and the musicians found it 
hard to acquire its mastery and the 
form not alert enough for sudden im- 
pulses of mood. Besides, Bach had 
written such wonderful instrumental 
and Handel such vocal fugues that 
musicians instinctively despaired of ever 
being able to improve upon them. They 
worked for and found new ideals. Music 
had to be made simpler, clearer, and 
more transparent. The new era was 
ushered in by Gluck, the reformer of 
opera, in Paris, just before the Revolu- 
tion in Marie Antoinette’s time, where 
of all places in the world there was more 
appreciation of dramatic aptitude, 
which was Gluck’s point. And so 
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Paris for a brief dozen years had the 
attention of the world focused upon it 
as the world’s musical capital, until it 
definitely moved to Vienna, where was 
witnessed the most remarkable produc- 
tive epoch the world of music has ever 
seen—by the rarest aggregation of 
musical genius weer in one town. 
Besides Gluck, who after he had amassed 
a fortune in Paris came back to Vienna, 
there were Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven; Schubert, too, and later 
Brahms, made his home here. You re- 
member the Saxons I named were quite 
a handful, but take Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Brahms out of classical music and there 
isan enormous gap. Vienna is the home 
of the symphony. Here Haydn initi- 
ated it, Mozart enriched it, and Bee- 
thoven perfected it. Besides, here the 
art song was born. In fact were I to say 
which in my estimation has been the 
most musical city of the world, the 
capital of them all, I would be bound 
to say Vienna. Because what origi- 
nated there is universal, accepted by the 
whole world; it is not couched in a 
special dialect. The Viennese music is 
a universal language. That is even so 
in lighter music, in operetta of which 
it has always been the capital. The 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas are 
English, but from Johann Strauss to 
Lehar, the Viennese operettas are world 
operettas. 

Beethoven represents the highest at- 
tainment of the Vienna classic school, 
but Schubert, the only Viennese-born of 
the whole group of masters, is the most 
endearing composer of all. Take his 
“Unfinished Symphony’’; it may not be 
the brains but it is the heart of sym- 
phony. 

Again after Beethoven's death the 
trend of musical development moved 
north, where the romantic movement 
was already under way. Mendelssohn 
and Schumann, working chiefly in 
Leipsic, the Bach city, had brought 
about a revival of that composer, who 
had been totally neglected by the 
Viennese school—quite naturally, too, 
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because Bach's art is predicated on Prot- 
estant vehicles of expression, while the 
Viennese school was Catholic in re- 
ligion and consequently not interested 
from a liturgical standpoint. That 
Bach revival—altogether a purely geo- 
graphical cause and effect—has lasted 
to the present day. Of the new group 
we see Weber at Dresden, followed by 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, and Schumann at 
Leipsic, Liszt at Weimar, and Chopin 
and Berlioz at Paris; they are the main- 
stays of the romantic movement. All 
but the last two were within a stone's 
throw of Leipsic, and Berlioz was only 
nominally in Paris since he was really 
brought out and first appreciated in 
Germany. So that Leipsic was really 
the center of romanticism, since the 
composers either resided there or with 
the exception of Chopin were within 
three or four hours’ ride of Leipsic. 
This lasted until Wagner elected to make 
the sleepy old town of Bayreuth, just 
over the Saxon border in Bavarian 
Franconia, his capital. And an obscure 
town became a famed musical city, for 
no other reason than that he erected his 
festival playhouse here for the produc- 
tion of the “‘Ring,”’ the most gigantic 
musical conception up to the present 
day. With no other attractions but a 
euphonious name, Bayreuth embodies 
all the Wagner traditions. 

Since Wagner and Brahms, who 
gloriously upheld the Vienna classical 
traditions, music has split up into vari- 
ous national movements, each with its 
own capital: Moscow for Russia, Pra- 
gue for Bohemia, Bergen for Norway, 
the La Scala Theatre in Milan for 
Italian music. And that is the curious 
situation today—there is no world 
capital. Strauss has consistently 
brought out all his operas at Dresden, 
but it cannot claim to lead the world 
thought of music. Neither can those 
other two modernists of Germany, 
Sch6nberg and Hindemith. The world 
listens but does not fall in line. To my 
mind the most basically original music 
today is made in Helsingfors by Sibe- 
lius. However, he stirs up only re- 
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spectful, mild enthusiasm for his rather 
grim, gloomy moods. Probably Paris 
can claim to be the capital more than 
any other city. There Franck, Debussy, 
and Ravel formed the last distinct 
school we have had, the neo-French, 
and Paris has been the scene of their 
work; further, Stravinsky, whose art 
is a mixture of Mussourgsky and De- 
bussy carried to the nth degree, is 
probably the one whose voice is listened 
to with greatest interest at the present 
time. He has brought out all his late 
works in his adopted city, Paris. 

What about America? Does it play 
no rdle in music? New York is the 
magnet that draws all musicians. It is 
the most prosperous city in the world. 
Art depends upon prosperity. Artists 
may be poor but the patrons must be 
rich. And yet New York is not a 
capital in our sense. Little music of 
any account is written there. Bloch 
writes the most significant music—and 
not in New York. One thing struck me 
as I heard a great deal of the latest 
music in Europe last year and that is 
that Hindemith, Strauss, Schénberg, 
Respighi, Casella, Stravinsky, Krenek, 
and Bloch all sound alike. It is difficult 
to tell them apart. Modernism tends 
to eclecticism. Its adherents have sub- 
stituted cleverness for inspiration, and 
sophistication for charm. We might as 
well confess that the great period of 
musical creation appears to be defi- 
nitely on the wane. There is no musical 
dictator—only a number of pretenders 
to the throne. Such downward curves 
in artistic cycles have always in the 
past served as periods of experimenta- 
tion, preparation, invariably followed 
by the appearance of a genius who 
gathered up all such explorations in the 
field of technique and gave them life, 
reason, Meaning 

Will this new genius appear in 
America? ‘Tis a consummation de- 
voutly to be wish'd. 


There are only two things that might cause 
trouble between America and England. One is the 
politician, and the other is the press. 

—STaNLEY BaLpwiNn 


THE ALBERT C. LEHMAN 
PRIZE 


HE prize founded by Mr. Albert C. 

Lehman in connection with the Car- 
negie Institute's International Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings (CarNeGie MaGa- 
ZINE, January) has attracted a lively 
attention in art circles throughout 
Europe, as well as all over the North 
American continent. Mr. Lehman's 
visit to Europe has led to the publica- 
tion of many newspaper articles con- 
cerning his extraordinary prize award, 
this clipping from the Paris New York 
Herald being of especial interest on the 
subject: 

It's a far cry from the steel business to the col- 
lection and patronage of modern art. Yet these 
two things are the chief interests of Mr. Albert C. 
Lehman, of Pittsburgh. Yesterday in his rooms 
at the Crillon he talked about his two enthusiasms. 

My business leaves me time for other in- 
terests,’” Mr. Lehman said, ‘‘and art is the thing 
that takes the place of golf in my life. That is 
why I established the Albert C. Lehman Prize 
at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. This 
prize, which is, I believe, the largest offered in 
any art Competition, is Open to any picture that 
has been painted within five years of the time it is 
shown, and has not been shown before. 


The conditions controlling the prize 
and purchase are then given by the 
Herald, in substance, as follows: 


For the period of five years, beginning in 1929, 
Mr. Lehman will pay the Institute each year 
$12,000 to be expended as follows: 

Two thousand dollars shall be given as a prize 
for the best purchasable painting in the Institute's 
International Exhibition for that year, which 
shall be known as ‘The Albert C. Lehman Prize’ ’; 
the award to be made by the Jury of Award of the 
International. The $10,000 remaining, or the 
necessary portion thereof, shall be used by the 
Institute to purchase for Mr. Lehman the picture 
receiving the $2,000 prize, the purchase to be 
made at a price not in excess of that at which the 
picture is listed for sale. 


Mr. Lehman is quoted further: 


“I have established a fund to continue this 
award indefinitely,’’ he added. 

Asked what his reasons were for devoting both 
time and money to painters and painting, Mr. 
Lehman said: 

‘*T want to start an interest in modern painting 
in Pittsburgh to the end that we may have the 
world’s finest gallery. I have a good collection 
myself and I want Pittsburgh to have the best 
there is.” 
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ELIHU 


7 Carnegie Corporation of New 
York sometime ago commissioned 
James Earle Fraser to execute a bust of 
Elihu Root, now the chairman of its 
board, and at a recent meeting of the 
trustees in New York, at which Mr. 
Root was present, the bust was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. It is 
an admirable piece of work, preserving 
the power, dignity, and intellect of this 
great American, and plainly revealing 
the sense of humor and joy of life which 
give to Mr. Root the boon of eternal 
youth. 

Mr. Root’s later public career em- 
braced service as Secretary of War in the 
cabinet of President McKinley, Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinet of President 
Roosevelt, and Senator from the State 
of New York. Mr. Roosevelt once said 
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that he would gladly creep on his hands 
and knees from the White House to the 
Capitol if that would make Elihu Root 
President of the United States. When 
Mr. Wilson was President, he sent Mr. 
Root as ambassador extraordinary at the 
head of a special diplomatic mission to 
Russia during the revolution. Mr. 
Root, after having reached an under- 
standing with President Coolidge, Secre- 
tary Hoover, and leading members of 
the Senate and House, has just recently 
returned from Geneva, where he de- 
vised ‘‘the Root Formula’’ under the 
terms of which the United States would 
be willing to take membership in the 
international court of arbitration. 

The Corporation has presented the 
Carnegie Institute with a bronze copy 
of the bust, which is now on view. 


. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL EXPEDITION 
TO SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND 


pen to witness the cycle of 
seasons in the far north, Dr. 
George Miksch Sutton, State Ornitho- 
logist of Pennsylvania, and former 
member of the ornithological staff at 
the Carnegie Museum, will sail from 
Montreal on the SS. Naskopie in mid- 
July of this year, bound for South- 
ampton Island, north of Hudson Bay, 
where he will re- 
main throughout 
the winter, return- 
ing to the United 
States in August or 
September, 1930. 
He will probably 
go alone, and will 
establish a base of 
supplies at the Hud- 
son's Bay Company 
post at the south- 
eastern corner of the 
island. 

Dr. Sutton’s chief 
purpose will be, of 
course, an exhaus- 
tive study of birds. 
Virtually nothing 
is known of the 
island ornitholog- 
ically, though reports of the natives 
concerning nesting colonies of snow 
geese in the interior are enough to fire 
the imagination. Rare and little known 
forms are certain to be found. White 
gyrfalcons are said to nest along the 
cliffs, and innumerable shore birds sum- 
mer among the lakes and ponds. The 
winter season will be dull enough, per- 
haps, from the bird man’s standpoint, 
but at that season trapping of mammals 
may be carried on. 

A complete motion-picture outfit will 
be taken for a photographic record of 
the trip. Extensive collections will be 
made, and field drawings, particularly 
of the flesh parts of birds, will be 





GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


sketched. The whole study should 
admirably supplement the careful field 
research which has been carried on in 
the Labrador peninsula in preceding 
years by W. E. Clyde Todd, John B. 
Semple, O. J. Murie, and Dr. Sutton. 

Mr. Semple, long a friend of the Car- 
negie Museum, and ardent sponsor of 
work in the north country, has under- 
taken to back this 
expedition finan- 
cially. In return, 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum is to receive 
material for a habi- 
tat group of some 
spectacular northern 
species of birds— 
the white gyrfalcon, 
snowy owl, whis- 
tling swan, or other 
striking form. Dr. 
Sutton will use his 
study collections in 
research work at 
Cornell University 
upon his return, 
after which they 
will no doubt be- 
come the property 
of the Carnegie Museum. A collection 
of skulls and skeletons will be made 
for the United States National Museum 
at Washington, D. C., and the Biolog- 
ical Survey. 

It is said that but twenty Eskimo 
families, who were transported by the 
Hudson's Bay Company from the 
vicinity of Cape Wolstenholme, now 
live in this island. The race which 
formerly inhabited the region has dis- 
appeared. Caribou, polar bear, walrus, 
and Arctic wolves are common; but, 
strangely enough, musk oxen are not 
found there. Much of the naturalist’s 
food during the winter will be the flesh 
of these large mammals. 
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THE STIMULATIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


B’ the time that this number of the 
Magazine reaches its readers, Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens will have returned from 
his foreign tour in which he has scoured 
Europe for the most representative 
pictures that are to be shown in the 
Twenty-eighth International Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, opening at the Car- 
negie Institute on October 17. 

When this Exhibition closes on De- 
cember 9, the foreign section will be 
shown at Baltimore for six weeks, and 
then go to Saint Louis for six weeks. 
This touring arrangement has now been 
followed for several years, and the 
paintings have thus far been exhibited 
in the following cities: New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Saint Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. Thus Pittsburgh, being 
the only city in the world where an 
annual exhibition of paintings is held, 
is not keeping her artistic advantages to 
herself but is generously sharing them 
with the whole nation. 

The stimulations of these annual 
shows upon our own community are 
many an mighty. Many thousands of 
our Citizens come, and come again, to 
see, to study, to praise, to censure, in 
general to evaluate the year’s output of 
painting; to check its adherence to or 
its departure from the eternal standards 
of truth and beauty; to behold whether, 
in conforming to the eternal standards, 
it has advanced new ideas worthy of 
perpetuation; and whether, if it has de- 
parted from the eternal standards, it has 
merely expressed its ventures in forms 
of essential failure. And in these criti- 
cal inspections we all grow into a larger 
knowledge and appreciation of art. 

And then the children from the 
schools—thousands of them, from all 


the schools—come trooping daily, all 
through the year, into these art halls, 
and while the paintings are on exhibi- 
tion, these younger visitors sharpen 
their faculties, and they too learn what 
good painting is—and perhaps, in some 
examples, what good painting is not. 

Again, it was a rare thing to see 
Pittsburghers purchasing the pictures 
that were shown upon the Institute's 
walls when these Exhibitions began. 
Two or three were sold—the rest went 
back to their authors. But now all that 
is changed, and the Exhibition is no 
sooner opened than there is a friendly 
rivalry and a gentle rush to make the 
first selections, so that hundreds of 
these productions are now at home in 
the houses of our citizens. 

There are three things that stimulate 
the painters of the world and make 
them eager to send their works to Pitts- 
burgh: first, the joy of showing their 
creations amidst noble companions; 
second, the excellent opportunities for 
a sale; and third, the fine chance of 
winning a prize. 

At present the prizes that are to be 
contended for are the following: First 
Prize of $1,500; Second Prize of $1,000; 
Third Prize of $500; First Honorable 
Mention, carrying with it a Prize of 
$300; three Honorable Mentions; Gar- 
den Club of Allegheny County Prize of 
$300; Popular Prize of $200; and the 
Albert C. Lehman Prize and Purchase 
Fund of $12,000. 

In New York the Grand Central Art 
Galleries have had a larger share of 
a support in developing their prize 
ist, and so many citizens have estab- 
lished annual awards there that that 
feature alone gives New York City 
somewhat of an advantage. There is 
room at Pittsburgh for a larger list of 
pom, and as Mr. Lehman has been 
oremost in giving an individual prize, 
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it is hoped that other citizens will 
follow his example, and as a suggestion 
to that end the Grand Central prize list 
is printed here: 


Walter L. Clark Prize of $1,000 for 
the best figure painting. 

Irving T. Bush Prize of $1,000 as 
first prize for sculpture. 

The Logan-Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries Prize of $1,000 for best 
landscape, still life, or marine. 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Prize of 
$500 as second prize for figure 
painting. 

William O. Goodman Prize of $500 
as second prize for sculpture. 
Howard Heinz Prize of $500 as 
second prize for landscape, still 

life, or marine. 

Golden State Prize of $500 for the 
best landscape, marine, or por- 
trait painting by an artist under 
forty years of age. [Why the 
age limit?| 

Mrs. John E. Jenkins Prize of $250 
for the best sculpture by a man 
under forty. [Again, why the 
age limit?) 

Harold H. Swift Prize of $250 for 
any work of outstanding merit 
by a woman artist. 

William V. Kelly Prize of $500, 
awarded by popular vote. 


It will be seen that some of these 
prizes are for works in sculpture. The 
high cost of transporting and exhibit- 
ing sculpture has made that branch of 
the plastic arts a somewhat dispro- 
portionate feature at Pittsburgh, but 
with the eagerly hoped growth in our 
endowment funds, which has from 
month to month been reported so en- 
couragingly in the Garden of Gold de- 
partment, as well as in special articles 
on the subject, the Institute should be- 
fore long be financially able to include 
sculpture annually in its widest scope 
of beauty and force. The Magazine 
will be glad to report any prizes that 
may be founded in response to this sug- 
gestion. 


HONORS 


Ho Satnt-Gaupbens, Director of 
Fine Arts of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, has been made a Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold by Albert, King of the 
Belgians, in recognition of his service 
to art. 

This order was instituted in 1832 by 
King Leopold I. Originally it was 
bestowed for bravery in battle, but 
more recently it has been conferred on 
civilians to reward services rendered to 
the King, or as a mark of his personal 
approbation. 

This is the third decoration that has 
been conferred on Mr. Saint-Gaudens in 
the past two years. In 1927 he was 
made a Knight of the Legion of Honor 
by the President of the French Republic, 
and last year the King of Italy made him 
an Officer of the Crown of Italy. 


BIRD HUNTING IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Hires: CLEMENT, a member of the 
Museum's taxidermic staff, sailed 
on May 21 for South America to act as 
an assistant in the field work with 
Ernest G. Holt, who is conducting some 
explorations at the present time in 
Venezuela under the joint patronage of 
the National Geographic Society and 
the Carnegie Museum. The chief pur- 
pose of this enterprise is the study and 
collecting of birds to complete the Mu- 
seum’s representation of the avifauna 
of that particular region. The Mu- 
seum’s ornithological collection is con- 
sidered to be of very high importance 
in point of richness and state of preser- 
vation. 

Mr. Clement expects to stay about a 
year in Venezuela. The Aluminum 
Company of America again very kindly 
extended the privilege of free transpor- 
tation on one of the ships of the *‘Alu- 
minum Line.” 
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“T- a wonder- 
af ful horse! Ja- 
\ N v son—look! A white 

Nanya Y horse with great 
OH ay white eee our 
Garden of Gold!” 

Penelope shouted these words in 
amazement and admiration, and Jason 
the Gardener was quick to follow her 
pointed finger. 

“That's Pegasus, Penelope—that’s 
Pegasus, the most wonderful horse that 
ever lived. See how deep he drinks 
from the waters of that spring—the 
Pierian Spring—the fountain of learn- 
ing—which means these Carnegie insti- 
tutions. There’s so much science and 
knowledge around here that Pegasus 
has come to Pittsburgh to absorb it.” 

“Catch him, won't you, Jason,’ 
pleaded Penelope, ‘‘and bring him 
here.”’ 

“Catch that horse!’’ echoed Jason. 
“No one has ever done it!’ 

But just then a young man, garbed in 
classic dress, came into the Garden and 
greeted Jason familiarly. On his arm 
he carried a golden bridle, and at his 
back was a bow, a quiver, and many 
arrows. 

“My old friend—Bellerophon—Penel- 
ope,”’ said Jason. 

“Bellerophon,’’ repeated 
Penelope, weighing her ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 
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“What a pretty name! Were you with 
Napoleon?”’ 

“How could he have been?’’ queried 
Jason. ‘Bellerophon belongs among 
the ancients, while Napoleon was of 
yesterday.” 

**Oh, I know what she means,”’ cried 
Bellerophon. ‘‘England had a warship 
in the Napoleonic wars that was named 
for me, and after losing the battle of 
Waterloo, Napoleon surrendered him- 
self to the English on board the Beller- 
ophon—lI've seen a picture of Napoleon 
and his staff on that ship—but instead 
of accepting him as a guest they sent 
him to life imprisonment at Saint 
Helena.”’ 

‘That was cruel!’’ commented Pene- 
lope. ‘‘Poor Napoleon!’ 

“It was a curious co- 


incidence in the course @* 
of names,’’ continued \ 
Bellerophon. ‘‘When I ig 


started out on my ad- \ 
ventures, ages ago, one ( 
of my enemies, whom I 

then trusted, gave me a 

letter to a man who 
was asked to kill me, 
so from that day to 
this Bellerophon has 
meant betrayal of un- 
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suspecting men by their supposed 
friends, and Bellerophonic letters are 
the means used to destroy them.”’ 

‘“What brings you here, old fellow?”’ 
asked Jason. ‘‘My stars, it’s good to 
see you.” 

‘To catch Pegasus. There is a terri- 
ble beast haunting the hills of Par- 
nassus—that town just outside of Pitts- 
burgh near where they make aluminum 
things— and where the Muses used to 
live. This beast is called the Chimera— 
head of a lion, body of a goat, and long 
tail ofaserpent. A fearful monster that 
breathes flame and destroys everything 
and everybody. It really means ignor- 
ance, you know. Now, I am com- 
manded to slay him, but I can only get 
at him in his mountain fastness at Par- 
nassus by attacking him from the air 
on the back of Pegasus.”’ 

“Oh, you wonderful man!’’ cried 
Penelope. ‘‘Has he ever been ridden?”’ 

“Never. But if I can only get this 
golden bridle on his head, I am con- 
fident that I can master him.”’ 

‘*Let’s see you try it, old man,”’ said 
Jason, encouragingly. 

Bellerophon started at once after the 
beautiful steed, who immediately rose, 
majestic and defiant, into the air. 

Bellerophon returned somewhat crest- 
fallen to his two friends. 

‘On my way here,”’ he said, “‘a little 
child told me to have faith and I would 
succeed. When the horse returns to the 
Pierian Spring to finish his drink, I 
shall try again.”’ 

‘“He’s coming back now,”’ whispered 
Penelope. 

Very soon Pegasus came back, lay 
down, and resumed his drinking from 
the immortal fountain of knowledge, 
and Bellerophon, running forward with 
incredible speed, leaped upon his back. 

The startled horse rose furiously into 
the air and made every effort to shake 
his indomitable rider from his back. 
He plunged and reared as if upon the 
solid ground, turned many somersaults, 
tried to bite his audacious challenger, 
pawed the empty air, opened and shut 
his wings in rage, and snorted so that 


all the countryside could hear his equine 
wrath. And suddenly Bellerophon, 
holding all the while to his neck, thrust 
the golden bridle over his head, drew 
the bit into his mouth, and by a superb 
example of equitation made heme the 
master of the world’s greatest horse. 

Guiding his winged steed back to the 
Garden of Gold, Bellerophon dis- 
mounted, and walking away without 
any fear now that the horse would 
leave him, stopped in front of his 
friends, who stood transfixed with 
admiration. But Penelope could not be 
dumb very long. 

“You have conquered him, Beller- 
ophon!"’ she shouted. ‘‘You have 
witched the world with noble horse- 
manship. And look—he is as docile 
as a lamb.”’ 

And Penelope patted the arched neck 
and folded wings of the panting but 
now quiet animal. 

“I was afraid,’ said Jason, “that he 
was going to throw you off while you 
were so high aloft.”’ 

*‘Not when I was armed with the 
faith of that little child!’’ answered 
Bellerophon. 

“And when are you to attack the 
Chimera?”’ asked Jason. 

‘I'm going after him now, for while 
his lair is at Parnassus he invades all the 
sanctuaries where art and science would 
flourish.”’ 

Bellerophon strode up to Pegasus 
and, taking the golden bridle from his 
head, threw it on the ground. The 
horse seemed to be gratified at this ex- 

ression of confidence, and wher he 
ae himself freed from the fretting 
bridle, he thrust his nose into the hol- 
low of Bellerophon’s arm. 

“You beautiful thing!’’ cried Pene- 
lope. *“When the world knows you, it 
will cherish your loveliness.”’ 

Bellerophon now sprang on the back 
of his horse. 

“As soon as I come in sight of the 
monster Chimera,”’ he said, “‘I shall 
from the air shoot these arrows into him 
and kill him.”’ 

Before they could say good-by, the 
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horse spread his great wings and Bell- 
erophon rose skyward with majestic 
grace, assured in his heart that learning 
was going to conquer ignorance. And 
Jason and Penelope watched him in his 
flight until he had vanished in the 
distance. 

But footsteps were heard, and Jason 

turned to greet his visitors. 
There they were, 
a group of one 
hundred women, 
comprising the 
Women’s Club of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology, which is 
made up of the 
wives of the 
faculty and the 
women instruc- 
tors. Mrs. Harold 
L. Lang, whose 
husband is professor of biology and 
public health, is the president, and she 
as spokesman addressed the eager 
Coclener: 

‘‘Jason,"’ she said, ‘‘our Club has 
taken up a collection among its mem- 
bers, and we now hand you $215.65 for 
Carnegie Tech's 1946 endowment fund.” 

‘Fine!’’ said Jason. ‘‘The spirit 
back of it is as precious as the money.”’ 
And then he introduced his callers to 
Penelope. 

‘Tl believe,’” said Penelope, ‘that the 
women are going to do just as much to- 
wards the raising of this great sum of 
$4,000,000 as the men will do. There's 
glory for our sex. 
This money of 
ours will grow 
in our Garden of 
Gold until it will 
finally be worth 
$1,738.14.” 
While these fe- 
licitations were 
being exchanged, 
another great 
company of 
women came in. 
They were the 
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graduates, present students, and faculty 
members of the science department of 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 
lege, and Miss Martha P. Eggers spoke 
for them: 

‘“Jason,”’ she said, ‘‘we all got to- 
gether this morning and agreed that we 
should contribute our mite towards the 
1946 endowment fund, and here is $86 
for you.” 

Jason thanked the women in his some- 
what diffident but suitable way, and 
Penelope was in raptures to meet so 
many loyal workers. 

‘In 1946°’ said Penelope, making a 
lightning calculation, “‘your $86 will 
be worth $693.16.” 

And while they all chatted— 

‘Well, well!’’ cried Jason. ‘An old 
friend— —Penelope, here’s John B. Semple 
again. Many times he has been here 
with his rich gifts.’ 

“Certainly glad to see you, Mr. 
Semple,’” said Penelope. ‘‘You never 
forget us! Does he, Jason?”’ 

Mr. Semple gave 
Jason a bag of 
gold containing 
$500 to purchase 
a power canoe 
provisions to 
be sent to Port 
Harrison, away 
up in Labrador in 
preparation for 
the Southampton 
Island exploring 
expedition from 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum which is to set forth in 1930. 

Then every one was served with a 
cup of tea, and when the visitors had 
withdrawn, Jason and Penelope planted 
the money in the Garden of Gold. 





Joun B. Sempre 


The soul is dyed the color of its leisure thoughts. 
—Dean INGE 





LET'S MAKE WAR ON WAR 


The greatest force is no longer that of brutal 
war, which sows the seeds of future wars, but the 
supreme force of gentleness and generosity—the 
golden rule. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
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“HENRY THE VIIIT#” 
A Review of Francis Hackett’s Book 


6 ew twentieth century, which opened 
with a drab prospect of cheap books 
from ignoble minds, has within the 
past ten years transformed itself into a 
period of glorious literary renaissance. 
Within that time there has been pro- 
duced a series of historical biographies 
ranking in merit 
with the greatest 
works of the Vic- 
torian era. From 
Germany, we have 
Ludwig and his fine 
study of Napoleon; 
from France, Mau- 
rois and his brilliant 
life of Disraeli; from 
England, Strachey 
with his superb 
picture of Victoria, 
and later his less 
worthy but still 
interesting ‘‘Eliza- 
beth and Essex’’; 
while America has 
given us one of the 
most charming 
monographs in 
Byron Steel's ‘‘O 
Rare Ben Jonson.” 

But now comes 
the greatest of them all, ‘‘Henry the 
VIlIth,’’ Horace Liveright) by Francis 
Hackett, an American of Irish birth. 
The first impression gained from this 
book is the extraordinary depth and 
range of the author’s historical knowl- 
edge. Carrying his researches much 
further than Froude has done, he has 
read not only all sources of English 
records but has ransacked the archives 
of France, Spain, Germany, and the 
Vatican, in order to make ‘his history 
faithful and accurate. After qualify- 
ing himself by such a profound study, 
he has pursued his task of writing the 
story with a charm of style and power 





HENRY VIII By 


of analysis worthy of the picturesque 
period so ably portrayed. Only in 
two or three instances do we find the 
narrative obscure, as at page 13, where 
we defy the author himself to say 
what is meant in the involved story 
of Catherine's dowry. 
His language is a 
delight. It is bold, 
aggressive, the 
phrasing nearly al- 
ways expressing the 
ideas with exactness 
and clarity, yet 
never aiming at 
stilted elegance, 
and ever ready with 
a keen sense of hu- 
mor to drop into the 
vernacular of the 
alehouse when that 
style will serve the 
incident of the mo- 
ment. Thus, he 
calls the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ‘‘a 
stick in the mud”’; 
Henry, while in 
France with beauti- 
ful women, ‘‘was 
on the loose’; and 
again, while awaiting the fulfillment of 
a promise from Rome, ‘‘the Pope had 
died on him’’; another Pope sent him “a 
ship loaded with holy medals, ham, 
sausage, and wine.’’ Of Anne Boleyn 
“they had stuffed her with certain ac- 
complishments’’; and ‘“‘Anne was no 
longer the fresh youngster.’ His wit 
also has a free rein. He speaks of *‘those 
solid Englishmen who ate the larks in- 
stead of listening to them.’’ When 
Henry burned young Lambert at the 
stake for saying that Christ’s body was 
not in the wafer but that he was spirit- 
ually there for him who partook of it, 
the author speaks of the burning as an 
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‘‘hors-d’oeuvre’’ for the Pope. Still, 
the solid substance of the history is al- 
ways revealed with a wealth of words 
which seems to comprise nearly the 
whole English vocabulary. 

England and the time itself needed a 
proud, willful, merry, vacillating, and 
rebellious monarch like Henry VIII. 
Civil war had ravaged England for a 
hundred years and had exterminated 
not only great masses of her common 
manhood but wiped out many of the 
noble families who had easily traced 
their descent from the Norman Con- 
quest and beyond. But when Henry's 
father, the Duke of Richmond, had 
killed Richard III, the Wars of the 
Roses had terminated, and with Rich- 
mond’s marriage to Margaret, York and 
Lancaster were united, and Richmond 
became Henry VII. They had four 
children: Arthur, Henry, Mary, and 
Margaret; and when the last of these 
children was bestowed on the King of 
Scotland in marriage, a family line was 
begun which was to give England a 
Stuart king a hundred years later. 

The task which Henry VII laid for 
himself was to pacify England from all 
the animosities of civil war and re- 
unite the people under a strong love of 
country, while at the same time making 
every effort to preserve his crown from 
becoming embroiled in general Euro- 
pean wars. He accordingly arranged a 
marriage between his oldest son, Prince 
Arthur, and Catherine of Aragon, the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Catherine was brought to England ac- 
companied by a royal retinue, and the 
delicate question as to whether or not 
she had really become the wife of 
Arthur was the question which racked 
Europe with anotiier war and gave 
England over to the Protestant religion. 
The author treats this matrimonial 
episode with audacious freedom, and is 
not afraid to speak here, as in all other 
incidents of his story, with very much 
of the language that was natural to the 
times. On the wedding night, in ac- 
cordance with custom, the royal pair 


were brought to their chamber, the 

rince by his gentlemen, the princess by 
er ladies, and prepared for sleep. Be- 
fore the year was out, Arthur had died, 
and Henry became Prince of Wales. It 
was very important, for dynastic rea- 
sons, that England should preserve her 
alliance with Spain, and the victor of 
Bosworth Field proposed that young 
Henry should marry his brother 
Arthur’s widow. The doctors of di- 
vinity, however, brought forth from 
Leviticus a commandment against 
marriage with a brother's wife, and 
this seemed to put a stop to the negotia- 
tions until Catherine, under advice from 
Madrid, avowed that she never had been 
Arthur's wife, although the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber were able to repeat 
a witty remark (page 18) that had been 
made by Arthur himself which con- 
troverted Catherine’s statement. The 
Spanish princess was, however, so per- 
sistent in her asseverations that she 
overcame theological objections, was 
married to Henry, and became the first 
of his six queens. 

It was Henry’s great ambition to have 
a male heir and carry the Tudor line 
through the centuries in an unbroken 
posterity, and Catherine had seven 
children, but with the exception of 
Mary, afterwards to become queen, 
none of them survived the early years of 
childhood. And then Henry deter- 
mined, as in a later age Napoleon de- 
termined, to put aside his wife and take 
another in order that his monarchy 
might be preserved. 

It was an age of unprincipled politics 
and universal corruption. The mon- 
archs of Europe, including the Popes, 
claimed and exercised the power of life 
and death, and they were all wont to 
shout, “‘Off with his head!’’ as glibly 
as Alice’s Queen ever did, only in their 
case the heads came off. The art of 
securing a resignation from an un- 
popular minister was unknown. It 
was much easier to execute him. In 
Italy the ambition of two great but 
profligate families, the Borgias and the 
Medicis, had placed their sons among 
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the Popes, and their habits of luxury 
were in no manner amended in that ex- 
alted station. The kings of France and 
Spain were warring against each other 
for a spread of dominion, and the Pope 
was favoring first one ‘and then the 
other, hoping to preserve a safe balance 
between them. Spain demanded that 
Catherine should be preserved in her 
dignity of wife and queen; France lent 
all its powers to aid Henry’s divorce; 
and the Pope, fearing that not only 
England but France also would follow 
Germany in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, sent his Nuncio Campeggio to 
England with secret authority to annul 
the marriage on the old Leviticus score. 
But at this juncture the King of Spain 
led an army into Italy, captured and 
sacked Rome, and made the Pope a pris- 
oner, coercing him to withdraw the 
papal consent to the divorce. And then 
it was that Henry cut the spiritual ties 
which bound England to Rome, and 
with the full consent of Parliament de- 
clared himself Supreme Head, and 
established the Church of England. The 
commotion which always follows men- 
tion of Henry's divorce is accountable 
only on the ground of religious mis- 
understanding, as Rome has granted a 
thousand annulments on much lesser 
grounds than Henry claimed, notably 
in the recent Marlborough case, and 
more notably still in Napoleon's case, 
when the Pope himself performed the 
second marriage ceremony. 

It would be a false view of history to 
say that English Protestantism was 
born of Henry's divorce. A hundred 
years before Luther made his great re- 
volt from Rome, John Wycliffe, ‘‘the 
Morning Star of the Reformation,’” had 
defied all the thunders of the Church by 
his fearless declaration that every soul 
has a divine right of seeking com- 
munion with God without any human 
interposition whatever, and this solemn 
avouchment of Wycliffe was and is the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism 
wherever it has not been perverted by 
creedal intrusion. Henry himself, 


the early days of his reign, when there 
had been no suggestion of a divorce, had 
rejected the assumption of the Popes 
that they should name the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of England, and had boldly 
declared that the kings of England had 
never owed any allegiance to any power 
but God, and that the Bishop of Rome 
was not in any way a supreme minister 
of God. And finally, when Pope Adrian 
denounced as “great abominations” the 
corruption and immorality in the Church 
which had led Catholic Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland to follow 
Luther, there were many thousands in 
England who embraced the new gospel 
wholly irrespective of Henry Tudor’s 
emotional conduct. 

With Catherine set aside, Henry took 
to wife Aane Boleyn, a ‘frivolous and 
imperious girl. Henry's wooing of 
Anne was a picturesque affair. It was 
the custom digeuer at that time to 
purloin every document which bore 
upon the statecraft of Europe, and after 
Anne's death the papal agents carried 
away seventeen letters from Henry to 
her, which are now preserved at the 
Vatican. While visiting at the Vatican 
on the fourth of last August, we were 
shown many of the rare treasures in 
manuscript which are now being cata- 
logued through a grant of funds from 
Andrew Carnegie’s fortune. Monsignor 
Tisserant, one of the first scholars of 
Europe, who is in charge of this work, 
took out from the case, first, a letter 
from Martin Luther. 

‘*What—’’said I, in a tone of assumed 
severity, ““What are you doing with a 
letter from that man, Martin Luther, 
in the Vatican?” 

He laughed. ‘‘We must have every- 
thing in the Vatican,’’ he answered. 
‘*And here,’’ he continued, ‘‘is a love 
letter from Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn 
—in French—the original letter written 
before their marriage—full of his own 
sentiment—and just think—in two years 
he cut off her head!’ 

We took up the precious missive and 
read it, and it is printed on page 169 
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of this book. 
too free for the chaste pages of the Car- 


Its language is somewhat 


NEGIE MaGaziNE. But it opens thus: 

By turning over in my thoughts the contents of 
your last letter, I have put myself into a great 
agony, not knowing how, whether to my dis- 
advantage, as I proved in many places, or to my 
advantage, as I understood some others; I beseech 
you now, with the greatest earnestness, to let me 
know your whole intention, as to the love between 
us two. 

For I must of necessity obtain this answer of 
you, having been above a whole year struck with 
the dart of love, and not yet sure whether I shall 
fail, or find a place in your heart and affection. 

The royal lover 
then makes a prop- 
osition in very plain 
words, which Anne 
refused to accept 
until he first prom- 
ised to make her 
Queen of England. 
But after the mar- 
riage, and the birth 
of the Princess 
Elizabeth, Anne 
gave herself up to 
flirtations which 
very shortly cost 
her her head. 

Henry's heart was 
still crying for a 
son and he married 
Jane Seymour, who 
in time, at the sacri- 
fice of her own life, 
brought forth a 
sickly prince who 
was later to reign only in a short bache- 
lorhood as Edward VI. Hans Holbein, 
who was permanently employed by 
Henry as court painter at a salary of 
thirty pounds a year, painted a portrait 
of this child when the prince was one 
year old, and this picture is now owned 
by our Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon. The Latin in- 
scription on the portrait is so amusing 
that it is worth translating: 

“Little one, imitate your father, and 
be the heir of his virtue: the world con- 
tains nothing greater. Heaven and 
Nature could ‘scarcely give a son whose 
glory should surpass that of such a 
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father. Do thou but equal the deeds of 
thy parent; the deeds of men cannot go 
beyond this. Surpass him, and thou 
hast surpassed all the world ever wor- 
shipped, and none will ever surpass 
thee.”’ 

After the death of Jane, Henry, upon 
the advice of his minister, Thomas 
Cromwell, and for dynastic reasons, 
married a German Protestant princess, 
Anne of Cleves, but her face was so 
homely that Henry could not endure her 
and he obtained a divorce through 
Parliament and cut 
off Cromwell's head 
for his bad taste in 
feminine beauty. 
The procession of 
wives continued 
with Katheryn 
Howard, who while 
madly in love with 
young Thomas Cul- 
peper was yet per- 
suaded by her father 
to accept the splen- 
dor of the crown; 
but when, after her 
marriage to Henry, 
she continued to 
assert her love for 
Culpeper, she and 
her lover were both 
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Last of all came 
Katharine Parr, the 
sixth in this matri- 
monial line, and only by expert jockey- 
ing did she manage to keep her head on 
her shoulders until Henry had been 
gathered to his fathers. 

Henry was cruel and barbarous in his 
vengeful treatment of his subjects. Un- 
sure himself as to the construction of the 
reformed faith in the matter of forms 
and sacraments, he did not hesitate to 
execute any citizens whose uncertain 
opinions had drawn censure from his 
ecclesiastical authorities. But while 
Henry burned his heretics in bunches of 
threes, racked them, and cut out their 
entrails as they shrieked in agony, these 
atrocities were only done in imitation 
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of the methods pursued in Rome, Spain, 
and France through the Inquisition, an 
insane invention of the bigotry of that 
age, where first and last nearly four 
hundred thousand victims perished for 
their opinions. 

When Henry came to the throne, the 
Church owned one third of the lands 
and houses of England. At his death, 
through his policy of confiscation, these 
properties had all been restored to the 
people. 

In spite of Henry's splenetic, cruel, 
and willful nature it was a great reign 
and it prepared England for the greater 


splendors under Elizabeth. Henry 
solidified his own country, established 
England as a power in European do- 
mains, and finally, by making England 
Protestant, exalted all religions into a 
field of liberty where the people might 
choose their Church, instead of the 
Church claiming the people. For after 
Luther and Henry had made their two 
revolts—no matter what their motives 
may have been—the religion of Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Jew, and every other 
was made free according to the con- 
science of mankind. 
—§. H. C. 


THE CULTURAL MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


How material prosperity is being used by successful men and women 
in other cities for the spiritual development of the American people 


i come fund of $10,000,000 has just 
been created by Senator James Cou- 
zens “‘to promote the health, wealth, 
happiness, and development of the chil- 
dren of the State of Michigan and else- 
where in the world.’’ It is stipulated 
that the principal plus the income shall 
be disbursed at the rate of $700,000 a 
year for the next twenty-five years. 
Particular emphasis will be placed upon 
the problems and diseases of childhcod. 

The City of New York recently ap- 
propriated $750,000 for the American 
Museum of Natural History, thus as- 
suring the Museum of a second $750,000 
from Harry Payne Whitney whose gift 
was contingent upon the City’s pro- 
vision. This sum will make possible 
the erection of a new wing to be known 
as the South Oceanic Hall, a memorial 
to Mr. Whitney's father, William C. 
Whitney, long a trustee of the Museum. 

Elmira College has received a be- 
quest of $50,000 through the goodness 
of Mrs. Sarah Wey Tompkins, a former 
trustee of the College. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
lately been enriched by the beneficence 


of the late George Nixon Black, who 
gave the Museum a fund of $150,000 for 
general purposes, the income from a 
$1,000,000 estate, and his notable col- 
lection of paintings, furniture, and 
other works of art. 

The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre in Chicago has recently 
received a gift of $25,000 for a rehearsal 
room through the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. William O. Goodman. 

Yale University through the bequest 
of John W. Sterling is to have a new 
dormitory costing $2,000,000. 

The City and County of Lancaster are 
soon to have a museum, made possible 
through the kindness of the late Hugh 
McAllister North Jr., who has left 
$200,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing and provided additional funds for 
its Maintenance. 

The Association of American Rhodes 
Scholars has been given $200,000 to 
establish the George Eastman visiting 
professorship at Oxford. 

Let us not forget Pittsburgh's needs 
in the field of art, science, and edu- 
cation! 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Herbert Farjeon’s and Horace Horsnell’s ‘‘ Advertising 
April’’ Given in the Tech Little Theatre 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Professor of Drama 


Tue production 
of this play was 
the result of a 
piece of good 
luck rare in 
Drama Depart- 
ment annals. 
‘Advertising 
April”’ had a con- 
siderable success 
in England, be- 
ginning at the 
Birmingham 
Kepertory Theatre, and continuing in 
London and on the road with Sybil 
Thorndike in’ the lead. American 
managers have evidently thought it too 
characteristically English for audiences 
here, and have consequently not taken 
it up; though the hearty appreciation 
it won from packed houses at Tech 


seems to indicate that there is still a 
small fortune waiting for one of them 
should he choose to claim it. Mean- 
while, personal communication with 
one of the authors led to an agreement 
for a production at Tech. 

The many hundreds who regularly 
enjoy free admission to the Little 
Theatre scarcely understand what limi- 
tations this privilege i imposes upon the 
providers of their entertainment. Fre- 
quent comments are made upon the 
scarcity of comedy and of modern plays 
in the program, but the critic seldom 
realizes that, since he pays nothing for 
admission, the author can _ receive 
nothing in royalty, and that it is there- 
fore only through the kindness of 
authors that modern plays are per- 
formed at all. Such kindness is neces- 
sarily infrequent for reasons which the 


SCENE FROM “ADVERTISING APRIL’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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following sentences from a letter from 
G. Bernard Shaw on the subject ex- 
plain, in characteristic style: 

“If there are professional companies 
touring with my plays, how can I possi- 
bly take an important city like Pitts- 
burgh and allow an endowed instituion 
to give a series of gratuitous perform- 
ances of my plays, with the result 
that nobody will pay to witness the 
professional production subsequently?”’ 

But, it may be argued, after all, the 
Little Theatre is not run for its audi- 
ences but as a training ground for stu- 
dents: and is not the classical in drama 
—the Greeks, Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
Moliére—the best training for them? 
What need to give them modern com- 
mercial plays? Is not your restriction a 
blessing in disguise, keeping the taste 
and art of the student at the highest 
levels? 

That a classical training is the best, 
commercially as well as artistically, for 
actors, the present writer is the last to 
deny. His desire is always—'’more 
Shakespeare!"’ But a purely classical 
training is no longer justifiable. The 


last forty years have produced a mass of 
good and often great plays, of a type 
which demands a revision of much in the 


actor’s technique. Particularly, those 
years have seen the flowering of a 
comedy unlike anything before it—a 

comedy, subtle, intellectual, admitting 
freely those elements of tragedy which 
blend with the comic in every life his- 
tory, and depending for its material 
upon the clash of mind and character in 
rational and realistic situations. No 
longer has the division between comedy 
and tragedy been rigidly maintained: 

“Saint Joan’ is full of laughter and 
“The Silver Cord”’ is full of tears. 

This must needs mean that the actor 
without modern experience is patently 
ill-equipped for his job. One might as 
a graduate a painter who knew not 

Van Gogh, as an actor who has played 
no Shaw. Yet that is almost what Tech 
is compelled to do. It is not necessary, 
of course, to waste time on the epheme- 
ral froth of Broadway; but the student 


actor needs to play the best of modern 
plays, and to play them before a num- 
ber of audiences. Let us try to estimate 
what the players gained from **Adver- 
tising April.” The play is the lightest 
of comedy, yet has literary distinction 
—a quick wit and a pleasing rhythm. 
Its actors needed an easy assurance on 
the stage, great flexibility in the tempo 
of speech and of movement, infectious 
gayety (which is native to very few) 
and above all, that indefinable sym- 
pathy with an audience's amusement 
which tells how to make sure they see 
every joke! This close contact with 
one’s audience, which is not possible in 
tragedy, is of the very essence of 
comedy, and is only to be learned by 
experience. It is one of the most satis- 
fying sensations in life for an actor to 
gain nightly in this contact, as one saw 
most of the actors in this play gain dur- 
ing the run. This will be an invaluable 
gift to them. All students, then, 
should have these opportunities. Will 
not some of those who enjoy the stu- 
dents’ work start a fund to enable the 
Department to give authors their due 

which many of them are only too glad 
to reduce as far as possible for the stu- 
dents’ sake—and thus increase this 
essential part of the training to its 
proper proportions? And then, think 
of the endowment settlements of 1946! 


’ 


CARNEGIE 
COMMENCEMENTS 


¥ June 11 the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology held its twenty-second 
commencement with 446 in the gradu- 
ating class. Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
director of the Norman Bridge Labora- 
tory of Physics and chairman of the 
executive council of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, was the speaker. 

On June 13 the Carnegie Library 
School held its twenty-eighth com- 
mencement with 44 in the graduating 
class. James I. Wyer, director of the 
State Library at Albany, N.Y., was the 
speaker. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL PLUMBING INSTITUTE 


Tue annual three- 
day institute for 
the plumbing, 
heating, and 
ventilating in- 
dustry was held 
at the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology on May 
23, 24, and 
Each institute 
concentrates 
upon some par- 
ticular phase of 
the industry and this year the point of 
discussion was the federal code as ap- 
plied to plumbing, which has now taken 
on a national significance. 

According to present laws each State 
and locality has its separate plumbing 
code which governs the installation of 
plumbing fixtures in each individual 
section. A federal code, developed by 
the Department of Commerce during 





THEODORE AHRENS 


President Hoover's secretaryship, has 
been suggested for adoption and in the 
event of its acceptance it would govern 
the installation of plumbing in every 
part of the United States. The beneficial 
effect of this would be to lower the cost 
of installation, to protect health, and to 
minimize sickness. 

The lecturers on hydraulics, chemis- 
try, and bacteriology in the institute 
took up their subjects in relationship 
to the application of this code. These 
lectures and the resulting discussions 
will be given publicity through the 
medium of trade papers in an effort to 
educate the industry and the public at 
large as to the advantages of the estab- 
lishment of a national plumbing code. 

Carnegie Tech is the first and only 
school in the world to have a Professor- 
aie in Plumbing. It was founded in 

1925 by the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company in honor of 


Theodore Ahrens. 





CLASS IN PLUMBING HYDRAULICS—CARNEGIE TECH 
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OUR CITY COUNCIL 


Wipe the provisions of the charter 
of the City of Pittsburgh the 
government rests upon the Mayor and a 
City Council of nine members, and 
experience has shown that this arrange- 
ment for placing absolute authority 
within the hands of a specially chosen 
and small group is much more effective 
and satisfactory than the plan tried in 
some other cities of resting all power in 
a city manager. The Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh has played his part nobly, and 
the nine Councilmen have without ex- 
ception won the confidence and respect 
of our people. 

An election will be held next Novem- 
ber, at which five members of the 
present Council are either to be re- 
elected or have other persons chosen to 
succeed them. The men whose terms 
expire are: W. Y. English, John S. 
Herron, Harry A. Little, James F. 
Malone, and P. J. McArdle, and there is 
a widespread conviction throughout 
this community that the best interests 
of the City will be conserved by re- 
electing these excellent public servants. 

The City of Pittsburgh is really a 
great corporation, in which all of its 
citizens are stockholders, and the wel- 
fare of our people rests upon the pre- 
servation of a City Council where we 
shall maintain not only the present high 
standard of integrity, but where the 
experience of these able men shall also 
be retained. 

If in any other great corporation—for 
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example, the Pennsylvania Railroad or 
the United States Steel Corporation—it 
were eee to drop five-ninths of 
their directors at any approaching elec- 
tion, it would shake public confidence 
to such an extent that the stock market 
would register a sharp decline in their 
shares. 

There will doubtless be many candi- 
dates for the City Council—some of 
them perhaps excellent men—whose 
names will be presented for the con- 
sideration of the public at the Novem- 
ber election, but in view of the fact that 
the City now commands the service of 
this honest, efficient, and experienced 
group, all working together in a spirit 
of loyal team play, would it not be poor 
judgment to propose any substitutes, 
provided that these five men can be 
induced to continue in this most im- 
portant office? 


LIBERTY IN ANCIENT ROME 


= Roman Empire held fast to one 
fundamental principle which will 
account for its long life as the mistress 
of the world, and that was its devotion 
to the civil liberty of the individual. It 
respected the virtues of character but it 
gave no attention to the attainment of 
perfection through law, and in this 
policy its example has been followed by 
many modern states, and by all states 
who truly love liberty. The most 


virtuous of the Roman statesmen would 
never tolerate a law that was aimed at 
the social desires of the people. 
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VANISHING CONFLICTS 


Wy are vanishing as their causes 
disappear. Most of the conflicts 
which have vexed the human race dur- 
ing the past twenty centuries have been 
provoked either by religious dissensions 
or by dynastic ambitions. The Thirty 
Years’ War was the last one which was 
fought from religious intolerance, and 
since that time the different races have 
lived within their own bounds of con- 
science without troubling their neigh- 
bors. With the ambitions of the great 
continental families, however, the story 
was a different one until at the con- 
clusion of the World War the mighty 
dynasties, whose ambitions had _ pro- 
voked that cataclysm, were driven from 
their thrones, and absolute monarchy 
came to an end. The Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs have 
been retired into permanent oblivion. 

This alteration in the nature of so 
many governments has brought to the 
surface the aspiration of the common 
people to be insured against the de- 
struction of life and property, and that 
aspiration is becoming the dominant 
passion of the race. This new con- 
dition of public opinion is the one 
which statesmen must gratify in the 
diplomacy of the future. 


WHY OLD MASTERS? 


pencseens the published statement 
that an American collector has pur- 
chased one of the art treasures of Europe 
brings forth an irritated comment from 
our neighbors across the sea, who often 
speak of such a transaction as the ex- 
ploitation of materialistic wealth. But 
do not incidents of this kind really 
demonstrate a growing spiritual and 
intellectual force within the American 
nation? When it was announced that 
the original manuscript of ‘‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland’ had been 
bought by an American, something was 
said concerning this idea of ostentatious 
pride. But the rejoicing of our people 
showed that they were pleased, not be- 
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cause one of their citizens was rich 
enough to buy such a manuscript, but 
because of the enthusiastic regard which 
every cultured mind cherishes for that 
adorable nonsense. The same principle 

uides our collectors in the purchase of 
so many great paintings which represent 
the art of the Old Masters. The pos- 
session of these treasures is doing much 
to elevate the public taste, preserve the 
fundamental standards, teach our 
younger artists something of the tech- 
nical methods and processes which 
might otherwise be forgotten, and give 
to all of us new conceptions of nobleness 
and beauty. With abundant means of 
education surrounding our people on 
every hand, we have come to learn that 
knowledge is not culture, but that cul- 
ture is really an intelligent appreciation 
of the things which make knowledge, 
as philosophy, history, art, science, 
and letters. 


PREACHERS IN POLITICS 


NEWSPAPER man—who is a wise old 
bird—said the other day: ‘I’m 
glad the CarneGie MaGazine doesn’t 
like the idea of preachers in politics. 
Neither do I. It’s against the interests 
of the Church, and it’s contrary to the 
American idea of government. But it 
makes good newspaper stuff. We al- 
ways know whom to goto. Most of the 
ministers of Pittsburgh would disdain 
to lead an indignation meeting called to 
denounce the Mayor of the City or the 
Governor of the State. But a few of 
them will grant a censorious interview 
at any time that we telephone to them.’ 
The Carnecie MaGazine opposes the 
activity of preachers in politics because 
the Kingdom of God is situated in a 
different universe from the Kingdom of 
Caesar, and that universe is the human 
heart. An angry, scolding, denuncia- 
tory preacher can never be an efficient 
minister of God, and when politics 
draws him into its embittered conflicts 
as a social policeman, he should turn 
his back forever upon his pulpit, and his 
congregation should bid him good-by. 
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THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dollars 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Dollars 


The Carnegie Institute stands in 
immediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds, that 
is, $1,000,000 for Fine Arts, $1,000,000 
for Museum, and $1,000,000 for the un- 
hampered continuance of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 

-all too slowly—building up the 
$4, 000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Let’s make 
our wills accordingly. 


If I had only one sermon to preach, it would be 
a sermon against pride. 
—G. K. CHesTERTON 


No one who has set before himself seriously the 
task of discovering the truth about the meaning 
of life dares feel confident that he has been wholly 
right in his result. Where Plato and Aristotle and 
Kant were not sure of their knowledge how dare 
we be? But then we are not living in the world to 
discover final truth. There is no such truth. What 
we find is always developing itself and assuming 
fuller forms. But we can discriminate quality in 
what we find before us. 

—Lorp Ha.pange 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituiam E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Keesie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Mary B. Breep, Director, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

ALAN Bricut, Registrar 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 
Epwarp Durr Baken, Acting Assistant Director 
and Curator of Prints 


Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 


GuiLtauME Lerotte, European Representative 
Anne K. Sro_zensacn, Secretary 
Maroaret M. Les, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hottanp, Director Emeritus, Honorary 
Curator of Entomology and Paleontology, and 
Editor of Publications 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

Orrto E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kaut, Curator of Entomology 

R. H. Sanrens, Chief Preparator in Section of 
Zoology 

Sipney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Cuartes Heinrorn, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrose, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Ratpx Munn, Director 

Crara Beete, Head of Catalogue Department 

ADALINE BERnstein, Order Department 

Watter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 

Mary E. Fosrer, Departimei at of Work with 
Schools 

Artuor D. Scott, Printing and Binding Department 

Exva S. Smiru, Boys and Girls Department 

Extwoop H. McCietianp, Technology Librarian 

IRENE Stewart, Reference Librarian 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Ravpx Munn, Director 
Frances H. Ke tty, Principal 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


GeorGeE F. Sueers, Auditor 
Wituiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 
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COMMITTEES} 
1928-1929 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON Hersert DuPuy 
C. D. ARMSTRONG Frank J. LANAHAN 
Josern BurrINGTON 
W. G. Ciypg 


F. R. CoGswetu 


James H. Locknart 
James R. MacraRLaNg 
James F. MaLone 
DanieL WINTERS 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 

J. D. Hartman 
Howarp HeE1nz 

R. B. MeLton 
Avucustus K. OLiver 
Joun L. Porter 


TayLor ALLDERDICE 
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Hersert DuPuy 
WiLL1AM Frew 


A. Bryan WALL 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
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Cuarzes H. Kuine 


F. R. CoGswei 
WILLIAM Frew 


*E. M. Herr Frank J]. LANAHAN 
Joun S. Herron James R. MacraRLANE 
*]. C. Hopss WituaM S. Moorneap 


Roy A. Hunt 
*F. B. Jewerr 


Aucustus K. OLiver 
*Cuarves M. ScuwaB 


(*Special members ) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. EnGutsu, Chairman 


W. W. BrackspurN Danie WINTERS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MELton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunr 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
Robert J. ALDERDICE 
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R. A. Franks 
P. J. McArDLe 
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Robert GARLAND 
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James F. Matong 
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Rosert GARLAND James F. Matone 


Cuarces H. Kine WituiaM S. Moorngapd 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
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Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE W. G. Ciype 
W. W. BracksurNn P. J. McArDLE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Meg.tion, Chairman 
W G. Ciypge Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 
W. Y. Enocuisu, Chairman 
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Joun L. Porter 
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{The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Ouiver, Secretar) 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


. **Margcus AARON 
x 


" University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 

*Rospert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 

TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

Cuarves D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 
Pension. 

*W. W. BiackBuRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 

JosepH BurrINGTON 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Museum. 

*S. H. Cuurcn 
Vice President Union, Steel Casting Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies. Trustee Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Gerorce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Advisory. 

*Wixiiam G. CLYDE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 

Freperick R. CoGswELu 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 

Jostan CoHEN 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. 

*Greorce W. Crawrorp 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 

Hersert DuPuy 
Yale. President Morewood Realty Holding Com- 
pany. Carnegie Museum has his art treasures. 
Museum, Art. 

*W. Y. ENGLIsH 
City Father. Auditing. 

Ropert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


Museum, 


Museum, 


Art. 


WILi1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. 
Music Hall. 

*RoBERT GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

*James D. HaiLMAN 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. 
cation. Vice President Joseph Woodwell Com- 
pany. Art, Advisory. 

Howarp HEInz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 

*Joun S. HERRON 
City Father. Tech, Finance, Buildings and 
Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*Cuarves H. Kine 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Library, Library School. 

*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
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James H. Locknart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Museum. 
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City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 

James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. 
seum, Tech. 

*James F. MALONE 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. 
Library, Library School, Museum. 

*AnNDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance—cela va sans dire! 

Ricuarp Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 

*Witi1aM S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 

Aucustus K. OLIver 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Art, Advisory. 

Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. 


Art, Tech, 


Board of Public Edy- 


Tech, 


Mu- 


President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Georce E. Suaw 


Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Music Hall, Advisory. 

A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art 

*DanieL WINTERS 


City Father. Museum, Auditing. 
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